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A  LiOve  Story 


Things  We  Hope  For 

By  Linda  Buntyn  Willie 


MARTHA  WESSON  was  an  old- 
maid  school-teacher,  timid, 
plain  and  drab  as  to  exterior, 
but  down  tn  her  heart  she  was 
like  other  women,  and,  like 
all  other  women,  she  dreamed  dreams. 

Brought  up  in  a  home  where  there  was 
never  anything  but  children  and  dreary 
poverty,  and  with  the  burden  of  filling  the 
hungry  mouths,  that  never  seemed  to  be 
filled,  on  her  shoulders  when  she  should 
have  still  been  playing  paper  dolls,  she  had 
had  little  but  her  dreams. 

She  had  never  had  a  sweetheart.  She 
was  too  timid  and  unprepossessing  to  in- 
vite acquaintance,  and  too  shy  to  encour- 
age advances  if  any  had  been  made;  and  if 
you  had  told  anybody  that  she  dreamed 
like  other  women  they  would  have  laughed. 
But  she  did,  and  always  there  was  the 
prince  who  would  come  and  wrap  her 
about  with  a  mantle  of  love  and  care  and 
tenderness,  so  that  she  would  never  have 
to  worry,  never  have  to  face  disagreeable 
things,  never  have  to  lift  where  nature  had 
fitted  her  to  lean.  Of  course  it  was  foolish 
in  her,  and  only  timid,  shrinking  women 
on  whom  have  been  thrust  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  they  are  in  nowise  fitted 
to  bear,  and  who  have  missed  the  things 
other  women  have,  can  understand  and 
not  laugh  at  her  dreams. 

But  one  can  bear  burdens  and  shoulder 
responsibilities  they  shrink  from  until  it 
becomes  second  nature.  So  it  was  with 
Martha,  and  when,  at  thirty-five,  she  was 
suddenly  relieved  of  her  load — all  but  a 
legacy  of  debts — she  felt  utterly  useless 
and  unnecessary.  And,  after  a  time,  she 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  her 
burden  back  again;  to  feel  the  pressure  of 
necessity  urging  her  on  to  do  something 
she  shrank  from  doing;  to  make  sacrifices; 
to  face  responsibilities  that  frightened  her. 
By  this  time  the  hope  that  her  dreams 
might  come  true  had  grown  so  small  she 
had  almost  ceased  to  dream,  but  faced  a 
future  that  appalled  her  by  its  emptiness. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  she 
trudged  home  late  one  evening  through 
the  rain,  looking  drabber  and  more  old- 
maidish  than  usual.  As  she  stood  on  the 
corner  waiting  for  her  car  a  fresh,  strong 
voice  crying  the  evening  papers  under  the 
dripping  awning  startled  her,  and  she 
turned  and  looked  back. 

He  was  standing  just  at  the  corner,  a 
great  sheaf  of  papers  under  his  arm;  his 
young  face,  with  wide-open,  sightless  eyes, 
lifted  as  though  he  saw  something  beyond 
the  wet  awning,  the  film  of  smoke  and  the 
low-hanging  clouds.  He  must  have  been 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  his 
clothes,  though  worn,  were  very,  very  neat. 

Something  caught  in  Martha's  throat 
at  the  sight  of  the  sightless  face  lifted  so 
bravely  and  the  fresh,  manly  voice  crying 
his  wares.  She  did  not  buy  a  paper  then, 
she  could  not,  somehow;  but  the  next 


evening  she  walked  the  long  blocks  out  of 
her  way  to  pass  the  corner.  She  bought  a 
paper  this  time;  but,  instead  of  the  usual 
penny,  she  dropped  a  half-dollar  from  her 
meager  little  purse  into  his  outstretched 
hand.  He  started  as  the  coin  touched  his 
palm,  then  called  to  her  as  she  was  slipping 
away: 

"Lady,  you  forgot  your  change!" 

Martha  went  back,  and  there  was  a  little 
flush  on  her  thin  cheeks  as  she  watched 
him  deftly  counting  out  her  change,  ex- 
plaining smilingly  as  he  did  so  that  the  pa- 
pers were  only  a  penny. 

After  that  Martha  walked  four  blocks 
out  of  her  way  every  evening  for  a  paper 
and  paid  a  penny  for  it,  being  careful  al- 
ways to  have  the  change.  One  evening, 
however,  when  she  was  late  on  account  of 
having  some  papers  to  grade,  she  forgot  to 
get  the  change  and  while  he  counted  it  out 
he  spoke  to  her  shyly. 

"You  haven't  missed  buying  a  paper 
from  me  in  a  long  time,"  he  said. 

Martha  started  guiltily.  "Why — why, 
how  did  you  know?" 

"  I  know  your  voice.  We  blind  soon  get 
to  know  voices.  I  knew  yours  the  second 
day." 

After  that  Martha  always  stopped  and 
talked  to  him  a  moment  if  he  was  not 
busy.  She  did  not  feel  shy  with  him,  that 
is,  not  much.  He  was  so  much  younger 
than  herself;  then,  he  could  not  see  her. 

He  always  had  her  paper  ready  for  her, 
being  careful  to  save  her  one  if  he  had  sold 
out,  and  waiting  for  her,  no  matter  how 
late  she  was.  The  sound  of  her  voice  al- 
ways set  him  smiling,  and  one  night  he 
shyly  asked  her  not  to  pay  for  her  paper 
again. 

Martha  went  home  that  night  and  put 
that  first  paper  he  had  given  her  in  the 
bottom  of  her  trunk. 

/^NE  day  she  found  him  in  the  park, 
sitting  in  the  first  spring  sunshine,  his 
blind  face  alight  at  the  miracle  of  birth. 
She  sat  beside  him  for  a  while;  then  they 
walked  up  and  down,  his  fingers  timidly 
resting  on  her  arm. 

Martha  went  to  the  park  every  Sunday 
after  that  and  he  went  also.  She  took 
magazines  and  books  and  papers  and  read 
to  him,  or  they  sat  and  talked,  or  walked 
up  and  down  the  graveled  driveways. 
One  day,  when  they  were  walking  in  an 
isolated  corner,  he  turned  to  her  suddenly. 

"Miss  Martha,  I  want  to  see  you!"  he 
said  wistfully. 

Martha  stopped  aghast.  "Why,  Ben!" 

"I  mean,"  he  explained,  "that  I  want 
to  see  you  in  the  way  we  blind  see — with 
my  fingers.  Will  you  let  me  pass  them 
over  your  face?" 

Martha  stopped.  "Why — ^why,  yes,  yes, 
of  course!"  she  stammered.  She  trembled 
as  his  sensitive  fingers  passed  over  her  face, 
though  why  she  could  not  have  told. 


"You  look  like  I  thought  you  did,"  he 
said  as  they  started  on. 

"Why — why,  how  is  that?"  Martha 
asked  agitatedly,  remembering,  with  a 
twinge,  her  unprepossessing  face. 

"I  don't  know  just  how  to  explain,"  he 
said  smilingly;  "but  when  I  was  a  little 
boy  there  was  a  picture  of  a  woman  with 
a  baby  in  her  arms  hanging  over  my  bed. 
The  woman  looked  down  at  the  baby  like 
my  mother  looked  at  me,  and  you  look  like 
that." 

Martha  caught  her  breath. 

T^THEN  spring  and  summer  had  gone 
*  '  and  the  cold,  wet,  sloppy  days  had 
come,  so  they  could  not  go  to  the  park, 
Martha  found  him,  after  the  first  Sunday 
they  had  missed  being  together,  with  a 
wistful  look  on  his  face. 

"I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do 
with  myself  now.  Miss  Martha,"  he  said. 

"Couldn't  you  come  out  to  my  house, 
Ben?"  Martha  asked  suddenly,  without 
at  all  intending  to  do  so. 

He  started,  his  blind  face  lighting  up. 
"Oh!  Could  I  come,  Miss  Martha?" 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  trembling  at  her 
boldness,  "any  time  you  want  to." 

He  came,  just  Sundays  at  first;  then  he 
begun  coming  in  the  evening  and  sitting 
quietly  before  her  open  fire.  He  was  con- 
tent to  sit  there  silently  while  she  graded 
papers,  or  to  listen  to  her  read  or  talk. 

After  a  while  he  came  so  often  that 
Martha's  friends  spoke  to  her  about  it; 
but  she  did  not  care  and  was  astonished  at 
herself  for  not  caring.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  had  the  courage  to  go  on  with 
anything  in  the  face  of  disapproval.  So  he 
continued  to  come,  and  not  once  did 
Martha  even  hint  to  him  that  he  was  com- 
ing too  often. 

Then,  one  stormy,  wet  evening,  he  was 
not  on  his  corner.  It  was  the  first  time 
Martha  had  known  him  to  miss  being 
there,  and  she  was  worried.  She  waited 
for  him  a  long  time,  but  he  did  not  come. 

He  was  not  there  the  next  evening  either, 
and  on  the  third  day  they  sent  for  her. 
He  was  sick — pneumonia — and  was  asking 
for  her.  She  went,  leaving  her  school, 
leaving  everything,  to  take  care  of  him. 
Then  it  was,  as  his  blind  eyes  followed  her 
around,  or  he  begged  to  hold  her  hand 
while  suffering,  that  she  came  to  know 
what  he  meant  to  her,  and  the  knowledge 
made  her  suflFer.  Not  that  she  cared  that 
he  was  blind,  except  for  him;  not  that  she 
cared  what  people  would  say  because  he 
sold  papers;  not  that  she  cared  that  he 
could  not  be  the  prince,  the  protector  of 
her  dreams,  but  because  the  more  than 
ten  years  between  them  could  not  be 
bridged! 

She  forgot  all  about  the  dreams  that 
had  kept  her  woman's  heart  alive  for 
twenty  years!  She  forgot  all  about  the 
hope  she  had  {Continued  on  page  112) 
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Acting— a  Part-time  Job 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

Dramatic  Reporter  for  The  Ajuekican  Magazine 


OUT  of  a  job!  To  you  and  me, 
i  the  phrase  is  fraught  with  trag- 
I  edy,  or,  at  the  very  least,  with 
annoyance  and  unpleasantness. 
When  we  are  young  and  hope- 
ful, perhaps  we  don't  so  much  mind  losing 
one  position  to  step  into  another.  But 
when  we  are  older,  when  we  have  acquired 
a  home,  a  family,  a  set  of  habits,  even 
though  we  speedily  find  new  work  again, 
the  process  is  unpleasant.  And,  for  the 
great  majority  of  men  and  women  in  nor- 
mal times,  it  is  not  even  easy  to  find  the 
new  job,  the  older  the  applicant  is  the 
greater  being  the  difficulty.  The  worker 
who  has  learned  by  years  of  practice  to  do 
one  thing,  often  faces  a  tragedy  when  he 
sets  out  on  the  hunt  for  a  new  job.  That 
is  why  the  phrase  "out  of  a  job"  has  such 
poignant  connotations  for  the  average  per- 
son. 

But  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the 
ordinary  actor  or  actress  is  out  of  a  job 
probably  on  the  average  of  two  or  three 
times  a  year.?   Here  is  a  profession  with  a 
higher  percentage  of  uncertainty  of  em- 
ployment than  almost  any  other  line  of 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  a  profession 
which  requires  of  its  practitioners  a  higher 
degree  of  nervous  sensitiveness,  a  more 
strict  retention  of  youthful  charm  and 
good  looks,   a   more  exacting 
standard  of  personal  appearance 
— good  clothes,  prett}^  gowns, 
and  the  like.  The  public,  which 
sees  only  the  glitter  of  the  stage, 
does  not  often  consider  the  other 
side,  the  economic  problems  the 
players  face,  the  practical  perils, 
and  often  the  tragedies  of  the 
profession. 

There  are  numerous  popular 
favorites,  of  course,  who  may  act 
in  half  a  dozen  plays  a  season, 
one  failing  after  the  other,  and 
yet  have  no  cause  to  worry,  be- 
cause their  services  are  always  in 
demand  at  a  good  salary.  That 
excellent  actor,  George  Hassell, 
after  he  came  to  New  York  two 
or  three  years  ago,  has  practi- 
cally never  been  out  of  a  job,  and 
probably  he  didn't  have  to  seek 
the  jobs,  either.  They  sought 
him.  The  reigning  stars,  of 
course,  are,  economically  con- 
sidered, "business  properties," 
and  their  managers  see  to  it  that 
they  are  provided  with  plays 
each  year. 

But  tne  popular  leading  men,  the  in- 
genues whom  the  public  adores,  the  reign- 
ing stars,  after  all,  form  but  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  actor  host.  Mr.  Arthur  Hornblow, 
in  his  recent  book,  "The  Stage  as  a  Ca- 
reer," estimates  that  "there  are  to-day  in 
this  country  40,000  persons  engaged  in 
theatricals,  fifty  per  cent  at  least  of  whom 
are  legitimate  actors."  He  makes  the 
further  statement  that  in  191 5  no  fewer 
than  10,000  applied  to  the  Actors'  Fund 
for  relief,  "on  the  plea  that  the  wolf  was  at 


the  door  and  that  they  needed  immediate 
pecuniary  assistance."  When  you  con- 
sider that  1915  was  supposed  to  be  a  year 
of  great  general  prosperity  in  this  neutral 
land,  to  find  fifty  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
20,000  legitimate  actors,  or  one  half  of  all 
the  members  of  a  recognized  profession, 
applying  for  pecuniary  assistance,  makes 
you  pause.  Half  the  practitioners  of  an 
honorable  and  admired  calling  jobless,  in 
a  prosperity  year!  Is  the  profession  over- 
crowded, or  is  it  badly  conducted  ?  you  ask. 

The  answer  is,  both.  The  profession  is 
overcrowded,  and  perhaps  always  will  be 
overcrowded.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  remedy  for  this,  so  long  as  the  theater 
is  the  theater,  and  men  and  women  are 
men  and  women.  Talk  we  ever  so  loudly 
of  the  hardships  and  tragedies  of  the 
actor's  lot,  the  compensating  glamotir  will 
remain.  When  the  stage  loses  its  glamour, 
in  fact,  when  you  and  I  no  longer  get  a 
pleasant  thrill  as  we  come  down  the  aisle 
on  our  side  of  the  footlights,  and  the  actors 
no  longer  get  a  thrill  when  the  curtain 
rushes  up  and  they  face  the  battery  of  our 
glances,  when,  in  short,  there  is  no  longer 
any  romance  in  seeing  and  in  acting  plays 
— why,  then,  perhaps  young  people  of 
temperament  will  not  yearn  to  "go  on  the 
stage."   But  not  before.   And  when  that 


All  That 
Glitters  is  Not  Gold 


M' 


■R.  EATON  tells  about  a 
$500-a-week  actor  who 
really  took  in  just  $2,000  in  the 
year  1916. 

That  Httle  old  $!200  check  a 
man  gets  from  the  boss  at  the 
end  of  the  month — every  month — 
doesn't  look  so  bad,  does  it.'' 


time  does  come,  the  present  writer  hopes 
to  be  watching  Garrick  play  "Hamlet" 
with  a  rosy,  celestial  cloud  for  curtain. 

No  sane  person  would  recommend  to  a 
young  man  or  woman  the  stage  as  a  career. 
It  would  be  to  send  them  out  into  a  world 
of  struggle,  of  disappointment,  of  much 
futile  effort  and  wasted  time,  of  pecuniary 
uncertainty  and  domestic  exile.  And  yet 
no  sane  person  would  deny  in  his  heart 
that  the  lure  which  takes  the  youth  or 
maiden  into  this  life,  against  all  advice. 


sometimes  against  direct  social  pressure,  is 
one  of  those  mysterious  forces  in  the  world 
which  are  higher  than  the  money  call,  than 
the  hearthstone  security.  Life  has  too  few 
of  such  lures  to  make  us  wish  to. abolish 
this  one. 

But  that  it  is  necessary  for  one  half  of 
the  acting  profession  to  be  out  of  jobs 
and  pecuniarily  embarrassed  in  a  prosper- 
ity year  in  order  to  maintain  the  romantic 
lure  of  the  stage,  is  rather  too  much  of  a 
pill  to  swallow.  Something  must  be  wrong 
with  the  present  system  of  theater  man- 
agemen^-^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  wrong  with  it. 

Until  recent  months,  one  of  these  things 
was  that  actors  got  no  pay  for  rehearsals. 
The  Actors'  Equity  Association  has,  after 
much  effort  and  threats  to  affiliate  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  se- 
cured the  acceptance  by  a  good  many 
managers  of  a  form  of  contract  which  calls 
for  a  living  wage  during  the  rehearsal 
period. 

But  even  this,  of  course,  is  not  full  pay, 
and  deducts  seriously  from  income.  Sup- 
pose we  say  that  a  play  is  rehearsed  on  an 
average  of  three  weeks.  (Some  few  are, 
unfortunately  for  art,  rehearsed  less,  some 
a  good  bit  more.)  Now  beat  in  mind  the 
fact,  which  is  pretty  well  established  by 
figures,  that  at  present  two  out 
of  every  three  theatrical  pro- 
ductions In  America  fail.  (Eight 
out  of  ten  made  by  one  firm  last 
winter  failed.)  That  means  the 
ordinary  actor  or  actress,  out  of 
three  attempts  to  land  a  salar}  - 
paying  job,  works  for  at  least 
nine  weeks  on  half  pay  or  less. 
When  you  further  deduct  the 
usual  summer  vacation  time  of. 
say,  six  weeks,  and  add  a  week 
at  the  least  hunting  each  new 
job,  you  reach  the  rather  aston- 
ishing conclusion  that  the  aver- 
age actor  may  very  conceivably 
lose  nine  weeks  out  of  the  fifty- 
two  entire,  and  nine  more  weeks 
in  large  part.  In  other  words, 
lie  is  onlj^  a  part-time  worker. 
His  "munificent"  salary  doesn't 
look  so  munificent  when  figured 
on  this  basis. 

But  the  basis  of  figuring  we 
have  employed  above  actually  is 
not  a  fair  one.  It  would  only  be 
a  fair  one  if  the  demand  for  actors 
were  somewhere  near  the  supply. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  isn't;  it  is  far 
less  than  the  supply.  Consequently,  the 
period  of  one  week  we  have  figured  between 
jobs  is,  for  hundreds  and  probably  thou- 
sands of  players,  far  too  short.  It  would 
not  surprise  those  who  are  on  "  the  inside," 
if  the  figures  could  be  compiled,  to  find 
that  the  average  actor  does  not  work  halt' 
the  year,  that  he  spends  as  much,  if  not 
more,  time  hunting  for  a  chance  to  act 
and  in  rehearsing  than  he  does  in  actually 
practicing  his  profession. 

For  example,  a  {Continued  on  page  loi) 
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Let  This  Book 
Help  You  Advertise 

"I  wouldn't  take  fifty  dollars  for  it.  It 
is  the  most  valuable  book  in  my  whole 
libraiy,"  wiites  one  advertising  man- 
ager. And  without  overetating  the  case, 
for  the  book  is  worth  many  times  that 
to  any  man  who  would  create  adver- 
tisements that  "get  across." 

ADVERTISING 

By  Tijjper,  Hotchkiss,  Hollingworth  and  Parsons 

Gives  the  meat  of  the  course  of  study 
conducted  by  these  four  gi'eat  special- 
ists for  members  of  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club  (Tuition  $80.00).  It  covers  (1)  Analysis  of 
Markets,  (2)  How  to  Write  More  Effective 
Copy.  (3)  What  Makes  Displays  and  Layouts 
Attractive,  (4)  How  to  Use  Color  Properly, 
(5)  Practical  Details — Agency  Work,  Publish- 
ers, Dealer  Helps,  etc.  There  are  575  pages  in 
all — the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
written.  The  information  given  is  clean-cut  and 
definite,  directly  applicable  to  the  immediate 
problems  of  advertising  work. 

The  four  men  who  have  prepared  this  book  are 
experts  of  national  reputation.  "They  are  the 
best  authorities  on  their  subjects,"  says  the  Iron 
Age.  Successful  advertising  men  who  deal  with 
difficult  problems  cannot  say  too  much  for  the 
book  itself.  "Full  of  suggestions  that  can  be 
coined  into  dollars,"  says  A.  D.  Blake,  Manager 
Lithio-Sulphur  Company.  "More  real,  solid 
meat  than  anything  I  have  read." — Bruce  Bar- 
ton. "Thoroughly  teaches  copy  and  layout." — 
G.  B.  Warren.  "Unquestionably  the  one  book." 
— W.  H.  IngersoU,  Ingersoll  Watch  Company. 
"Have  every  book  on  advertising,  but  this  is  the 
best."— W.  F.  Oldham,  St.  Paul.  "Invaluable." 
— A.  L.  Tisch,  Advertising  Manager,  Paige- 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Company.  "Authors  know 
their  business." — L.  V.  Anderson,  Advertising 
and  Sales  Manager,  Hupmobile.  And  so  on. 

Send  No  Money — Book  Sent  for  Inspection 

The  price  of  "Advertising,"  575  pages,  162  illustra- 
tions, Is  S4.00  postpaid.  But  send  no  money  now. 
First  examine  the  book  five  days.  Then  pay  for  It 
only  If  you  want  to  keep  it.  If  in  your  own  judg- 
ment its  value  to  yon  is  not  absolutely  beyond  ques- 
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But  .slic  lia.s  taiigbx  inc  to  \o\c  pictures 
and  music^aii'd' children.  1  like  bu.sincs.s; 
but  ifJblfsine.ss  were  stlddenly  snafclied 
out;,«finy  life,  I  could  go-on  perfectly  liap- 
^rf  witbout  it.  1  want  linoney;  but  if  we 
bad  to  give  up  to-morroW  tbe  little  money 
we  bave  saved,  we  sbould  still  be  inde- 
pendent. I  remember  once  meeting  a  man 
wbo  had  been  one  of  the  partners  of  a  big 
banking  concern.  He  had  been  living  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-fi.ye  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  had  ev)6rything  that  money 
could  give.  Suddqhiy,  one  day,  the  com- 
pany failed,  wipii;i<g  out  every  dollar  he  had 
in  the  world.  Itiwas  a  couple  of  weeks  aft- 
erward that  I^;'  met  him.  I  expected  to 
find  him  aged/  broken,  crushed.  Instead, 
he  looked  bejter  than  I  had  ever  seen  him; 
he  was  star/ing  out  to  look  for  a  job. 

I  began ^wkwardly  to  offer  my  sympa- 
thy; but  liie  interrupted  me  like  a  shot. 

"Yous'know,  Ned,"  he  said,  "an  expe- 
rience like  that  would  have  put  me  in  my 
grave  ^'t  one  time  in  my  life.  But  as  you 
grow  /ilder  you  come  to  feel  that  as  long 
as  yda  have  your  wife,  and  your  children, 
andiove  and  health  and  your  honor,  that 
not^iing  that  can  happen  can  harm  you 
vei*y  much." 

I  thought  when  he  said  it  that  he  was 
putting  up  a  plucky  pretense.  I  know  now 
that  he  was  speaking  the  gospel  truth. 
His  wife  had  brought  to  him  the  richest 
gift  a  woman  can  bring,  the  gift  that  Elsie 
had  brought  to  me — the  d.ivffie  treasure 
of  contentment,  the  urvptirchasabW  rich- 
ness of  independence'  of  the  world  and  su- 
periority to  any*  Condition  that  the  world 
can-^jossjbljH'rnpose. 


"Am  I  WRONG  in  Spending  $9,000  a 
Year  on  My  Tiiree  Children?"  This 
is  an  autobiographical  article  by  a 
rich  New  Yorker  who  estimates  that 
when  his  children  reach  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  will  have  spent  $100,000 
on  them.  He  wonders  if  he  is  right. 
It  will  be  in  the  July  number. 
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{Continued  frum  page  Jj) 

nurtured  that  the  prince  would  come  and 
wrap  her  in  a  mantle  of  love  and  care  and 
bear  her  burdens  for  her!  Everything  was 
swept  away  by  a  yearning  to  take  care  of 
Ben,  to  bear  his  burdens  for  him,  to  fill  his 
dark  days  with  tenderness  and  care.  But 
when  she  looked  in  the  mirror  at  her  own 
lined  face,  that  was  far  older  than  it  should 
have  been,  then  at  his  boyish  visage,  each 
year  between  them  seemed  a  century. 

But  one  day,  when  she  saw  his  face 
whiten  as  he  was  seeing  her  with  his  sen- 
sitive fingers,  and  felt  his  fingers  tremble 
against  her  lips,  the  years  between  them 
suddenly  seemed  as  nothing,  and  she  won- 
dered that  she  had  thought  they  mattered. 
She  knew,  though,  that  he  would  never 
speak.    How  could  he.? 

He  did  not  ask  to  see  her  after  that.  He 
did  not  rest  his  fingers  on  her  arm  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  do  when  they  were  out 


Acti 
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OUT  of  a  job!  To  you  a 
i  the  phrase  is  fraught  wi 
I  edy,  or,  at  the  very  leaj 
annoyance  and  unpleas: 
When  we  are  young  an 
ful,  perhaps  we  don't  so  much  min 
one  position  to  step  into  anothe 
when  we  are  older,  when  we  have  r 
a  home,  a  family,  a  set  of  habi 
though  we  speedily  find  new  wor 
the  process  is  unpleasant.  And, 
great  majority  of  men  and  wome 
mal  times,  it  is  not  even  easy  to 
new  job,  the  older  the  applican 
greater  being  the  difficulty.  The 
who  has  learned  by  years  of  practi 
one  thing,  often  faces  a  tragedy 
sets  out  on  the  hunt  for  a  new  jo 
is  why  the  phrase  "out  of  a  job" 
poignant  connotations  for  the  ave 
son. 

But  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
ordinary  actor  or  actress  is  out 
probably  on  the  average  of  two  ^ 
times  a  year?  Here  is  a  profession 
higher  percentage  of  uncertainty; 
ployment  than  almost  any  othe' 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  a  p 
which  requires  of  its  practitioners 
degree  of  nervous  sensitiveness, 
strict  retention  of  youthful  ch 
good  looks,  a  more  exacting 
standard  of  personal  appearance 
— good  clothes,  pretty  gowns, 
and  the  like.  The  public,  which 
sees  only  the  glitter  of  the  stage, 
does  not  often  consider  the  other 
side,  the  economic  problems  the 
players  face,  the  practical  perils, 
and  often  the  tragedies  of  tht 
l>rofession. 

There  are  numerous  popular 
fa  vorites,  of  course,  who  may  act 
in  half  a  dozen  plays  a  season, 
one  failing  after  the  other,  and 
yet  have  no  cause  to  worry,  be- 
cause their  services  are  always  in 
demand  at  a  good  salary.  That  ^ 
excellent  actor,  George  Hassell,  ' 
after  he  came  to  New  York  two  ^ 
or  three  years  ago,  has  practi- 
cally never  been  out  of  a  job,  and 
probably  he  didn't  have  to  seek  • 
the  jobs,  either.    They  sought  ' 
him.    The   reigning   stars,  of 
course,  are,  economically  con- 
sidered, "business  properties,"  | 
and  their  managers  see  to  it  that  t 
they  are  provided  with  plays  - 
each  year.  < 
But  tne  popular  leading  men^ 
genues  whom  the  public  adores,  t^. 
ing  stars,  after  all,  form  but  a  tiny 
of  the  actor  host.   Mr.  Arthur 
in  his  recent  book,  "The  Stage  u 
reer,"  estimates  that  "there  are  f 
this  country  40,000  persons  enr 
theatricals,  fifty  per  cent  at  least^ 
are  legitimate  actors."    He  m|i 
further  statement  that  in  1915 
than  10,000  applied  to  the  Actcj, 
for  relief,  "  on  the  plea  that  the  w 


"But,  darling,"  I  expostulated,  "Jack 
has  a  tip  straight  from  the  inside.  Twen- 
ty-five points  means  another.  twelve  'Kiiri- 
dred  and  fifty  dollars.  JHlis  is  no  time  to 
sell." 

"  But,  Necjy -something  tells  me — " 

There  w4s  no  answer  to  that,  of  course. 
I  wept-down  next  morning  and  sold.  That 
sajTfc  day  the  stock  rose  three  points  and 
"^y  the  end  of  the  week  it  was  up  ten.  I 
was  a  little  bit  irritated  at  Elsie.  Hunches, 
were  all  right,  I  said,  and  all  that,  buty 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  playing  a  hunch  toiy 
far.  She  never  yielded  an  inch.  Some- 
thing had  told  her,  and  that  was  all  tlj^re 
was  to  it.  / 

You  can  guess  the  rest.  The^/stock 
started  to  sag.  My  friend  held/ on;  it 
sagged  more.  Still  he  was  confident  that 
it  must  come  back.  His  tip  \j4s  good— 
twenty-five  points  sure.  Thpfi  the  peace 
talk  knocked  the  bottom  /)ut  of  things 
and  the  stock  went  down.  And  my  friend's 
loss  was  more  than  double  my  profit. 

All  women  aren't  gifted  as  Flsie  is,  1 
know;  or  if  they  are  tneir  husbands  aren't 
as  well  broken  as  I.  And  perhaps,  as  I  said, 
the  scientists  cTti}'  p^o^•e  that  tlic  whole 
thing  is  entirely^^ithout  sohd  foiindation. 
But  their  pro^^s  \sould  ha^'e  no  influence 
^^  ith  me.  ^^'^en  my  judgment  and  Elsie's 
mtuition  d^Sagree  1  begin  to  analy/e  my 
judgment, 'pretty  carefully^  and  usually — - 
not  always,  but  usually— I  wind  up  by  de- 
ciding,/that  what  somf thing  has  to/ J  her  is 
wor  t  h'' f oliowi  ng . 

WE  HAVE  trained  ourselves  to  be  ab- 
solutely frank  with  each  other.  Oc- 
casionally—though I  wouldn't  have  her 
suspect  it  for  worlds — nevertheless  occa- 
sionally her  frankness  hurts  a  bit.  But  I 
hol^  her  to  it. 

"  Down-town,"  I  say  to  her,  "  I'm  some- 
what of  a  bluff.  All  men  are.  I  don't 
,fhink  I'm  as  big  a  bluff  as  some  of  them; 
but  I'm  a  bluff,  nevertheless.  Business 
is  done  partly  in  bluff.  We  have  to  pre- 
tend to  be  as  big  as  we  really  are  and 
just  a  little  bit  bigger,  trusting  to  heaven 
that  we'll  grow  before  anyone  finds  us  out. 
But  here  at  home  you  can't  afford  to  let 
me  get  away  with  any  bluff  even  for  a 
minute.  You've  got  to  be  absolutely 
frank,  mercilessly  frank.  You've  got  to  hold 
me  up  to  mjc-very  best.  And  whenever  it 
corneg.,t<)^  question  of  sparing  my  feelings 
or  giving  me  advice  that  I  need,  you 
mustn't  think  of  my  feelings,  that's  all. 
I've  simply  got  to  be  sure  that  when  you  u 
speak^ — you  of  all  human  beings  in  thar 
world — I  must  know  that  absolutely  nojtn- 
ing  is  held  back."  / 

That's  the  basis  on  which  our  partner- 
ship operates.  And  by  grace  ofy4fnat  ar- 
rangement she  has  bettered  rp^  health, 
increased  my  efficiency,  add^d  to  my  in- 
come, and  lengthened  my  life. 

More  than  all  these,  she  has  made  me 
really  independent.  We  t'alk  of  independ- 
ence as  though  it  were  entirely  a  matter  of 
money:  nothing  could  be  more  absurd. 
Independence  is  the  feeling  that  lives  in  a 
man's  soul.  I  know  a  rich  old  bachelor 
who  had  worke^d  hard  for  fifty  years  and 
suddenly  mad,e  up  his  mirid  to  take  his 
seven  milliopi's  and  retire.  He  died  six 
months  later.  He  was  absolutely  depend-^ 
ent  on  that  business.  Once  that  interest 
was  removed  he  collapsed  like  a  punctured 
tire. 

I  loved  books  long  before  I  loved  Elsie. 
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The  Things  We  Hope  For,  hy  Linda  Buntyn  Willie 


walking  together.  He  took  to  carrying 
his  stick  again,  and  if,  by  chance,  she  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm  to  guide  him,  the 
color  left  his  face.  One  night,  when  they 
had  been  sitting  silently  before  the  fire, 
she  looked  up  suddenly  to  find  him  white 
and  shaken,  and  the  next  night  he  did  not 
come  back. 

Then  it  was  that  Martha  resolved  that 
5ince  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  speak, 
she  would,  that  this  priceless  thing  should 
;not  slip  beyond  their  reach  because  she 
was  a  woman  and  must  keep  silent. 

How  she  told  him,  though,  she  never 
knew;  but  she  did  know  that  when  he  fi- 
nally understood,  his  white  face  looked  as 
though  he  had  seen  a  miracle.  For  a  long 
time  he  sat  very  still,  then  he  reached  out 
and  touched  her  hand  softly. 

"Did  you  think  I'd  let  you  do  that  for 
me — a  poor,  blind  wretch  that  could  never 
be  anything  but  a  burden  tc  you  ?  Did  you 
think  that  I  would  let  you?  It  would  be  a 
fine  way  to  repay  your  goodness  to  me!" 
His  voice  was  breaking.  "If — if  I  were 
just  a  man — !" 

Martha  watched  him  yearningly— the 
poor  sightless  eyes,  the  sturdy  pride  in  the 
young  face. 

"It  would  be  a  fine  way  to  repay  you," 
he  repeated,  "a  fine  way!"  But  his  fin- 
gers were  trembling  around  hers. 

"But,  Ben,"  she  said  bravely,  "if — if  I 
wanted  you  to  repay  me  that  way?" 

"You  couldn't  really!  You'd  try  to 
make  me  think  you  could,  because  you've 
— you've  been  bound  to  see  that — that 
I've  done  what  no  man  in  my  fix  has  a 
right  to  do,  but  you  couldn't  really!  I'm 
not  fool  enough  to  believe  that!" 

Martha  got  up  suddenly  and  took  his 
poor  sightless  head  to  her  flat  breast. 

"Ben,"  she  said,  her  shyness  swept 
away  by  the  flood  of  her  feeling,  "  suppose 
I  tell  you  I  want  it  more  than  I  ever 
wanted  anything  in  my  life?" 

He  sat  up  tensely  and  his  hands  went 
to  her  face.  He  was  breathing  in  little 
pants  and  his  lips  were  white.  His  fingers 
touched  her  mouth,  her  eyes,  then  slipped 
down  until  they  could  feel  her  heart  beat- 
ing, and  a  look  of  unbelieving  joy  poured 
over  his  face.  "I'd  never  in  the  world 
have  believed  that  this  could  happen  to 
me,"  he  said  softly,  "but  it  has — it  has!" 

LATER  on,  when  they  had  come  back  to 
earth  and  were  sitting  before  the  fire, 
his  sensitive  fingers  around  hers,  he  pro- 
tested again.  "I  can't  do  it,  Martha,  I 
can't.  I'd  be  taking  advantage  of  your 
goodness.  You'd  be  sorry  and  I'd  be 
sorry.  If  I  could  ever  be  anything  but  a 
burden  to  you — but  I — I  couldn't  stand 
that!" 

"You  wouldn't  be  a  burden,  Ben," 
Martha  said.  "I  wouldn't  let  you  be,  and 
I  wouldn't  have  any  respect  for  you  if 
you'd  let  yourself  be  one,  even  if  you  are 
blind.  I've  got  it  all  planned  out.  I'll  go 
on  with  my  teaching  and  you  can  go  on 
with  your  papers,  till  you  can  learn  some- 
thing else.  We  can  rent  a  little  house  out 
somewhere  and  have  some  chickens  and  a 
pig  and  a  cow.  Between  whiles  you  could 
look  after  them,  and  I  could  come  home 
after  school  and  do  what  little  housework 
there'd  be  to  do.  You'd  have  plenty 
around  the  yard  to  keep  you  busy  while 
you  had  to  be  at  home  by  yourself,  then 
you  could  dry  the  dishes  for  me  and  bring 
in  the  wood  and  things." 


"Well!  Where  has  the  Money  Gone?" 
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Are  You  Living  Under  False 
Pretenses? 

There  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  whose  lives  are  a  mockery 
of  lies.  They  masquerade  under  the 
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Behind  the  scenes  are  their  creditors 
waiting  to  collect  for  groceries,  coal, 
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necessaries  of  everyday  life.  You 
know  this  picture  is  true!  You  may 
not  be  one  of  the  unfortunates  in  the 
clutches  of  Debt  but  there  are  many 
who  are.  and  who  cannot  somehow 
free  themselves. 
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a  Systematic  and  Effective 
Manner 


SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE? 
Which?  Asks  James  J.  Hill 

**lf  you  want  to  know  whether 
you  are  going  to  be  a  success 
or  failure  in  life,"  said  James 
J.  Hillr  **yo"  can  easily  find 
out.  The  test  is  simple  and 
infallible.  Are  you  able  to 
save  money?  If  not,  drop  out. 
You  will  lose.  You  may  not 
think  it  but  you  will  lose  as 
sure  as  you  live.  The  seed  of 
success  is  not  in  you." 


Forging  Ahead  in  Life  and  Saving  Money 
On  the  other  haiid  you  know  men  and  women  who  are 
steadily  forging  ahead.  ITiey  always  seem  to  have  "plenty 
to  do  with'* — money,  luxuries,  vacations,  automobiles  and 
other  material  blessings  which  are  denied  you. 
Don't  blame  your  predicament  to  the  "high  cost 
of  living."  The  fault  is  that  you  spend  as  you  go 
without  knowing  what  becomes  of  the  money. 
You  have  no  system  of  controlling  your  hard 
earned  dollars.  You  let  them  slip  through  your 
fingers  for  this  thing  and  that  on  impulse  without 
f  ime  or  reason. 


Two  minutes  daily  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Woolson  Book  up  to  date. 
At  the  end  of  each  week  and  month 
and  year  you  will  not  only  know  where 
every  penny  went  but  you  will  have 
an  analysis  and  comparative  table  of 
all  the  various  expenditures  showing 
just  what  it  went  for.  Every  detail  of 
money  management  is  provided  for 
by  a  simple,  easy-to-keep  system  that 
a  12-year-old  child  could  handle. 
The  Woolson  Economy  Expense  Book 
was  originated  by  an  Expert  Account- 
ant. It  has  for  fifteen  years  been  in 
successful  use  by  people  of  large  and 
small  incomes.  It  will  keep  track  of  your  money  for  four 
solid  years.    Think  what  it  would  mean  to 


you  to  know  how  many  dollars 
during  the  past  year  _ 
went  fo 


A  Tested  System  of  Accounting  For 
Personal  and  Household  Expenses 

Woolson's  Economy  Ejcpense  Book  has  proven 
truly  a  God-send  to  thousands  of  people  because  it 
has  taught  them  a  sure  way  to  manage  their  finan- 
ces. With  it  you  know  every  minute  just  where 
you  are  money  wise.  It  automatically  shows  every 
dollar  and  penny  of  income  and  outgo;  just  how 
much  for  groceries,  dress»  rent,  insurance,  medi- 
cine, carfare,  etc.,  and  all  this  automatically.  It's 
as  simple  as  A  B  C.  Once  you've  started  the 
Woolson  Book  you'll  find  it  fascinating,  interest-  letterhead 
ing  and  a  miser  for  saving.  erence. 

GEORGE  S.  WOOLSON  &  COMPANY 
1 1 6  W.  32nd  St.  New  York  City 


needless  ex 
pendit  ures  that  might 
nave  gone  into  the 
savings  bank  account. 

Send  no  Cash  !      ^  ^ 
Examine   It  at  % 
Our  Risk 

Mail  the  coupon  and  we 
will  forward  you  a  copy  ; 
of  Woolson's  Economy 
Expense  Book  all  charges 
prepaid.    You  can  exam- 
ine it  in  your  own  home  for 
five  days.     We  make  this 
offer  because  we  are  confi- 
dent you  will  never  wish  to 
run  your  home  without  it 
thereafter.   But  we  don't  / 
obligate  you  in  any  way.  / 
Mail  the  coupon  Now  / 
ithyourbusinesscard  j  ^^amC 


I 


George 
S.  Woolson 
&  Co. 
116  W.  32nd 
Street 
New  York  City 

Without  obligation,  please 
send  me,  all  charges  prepaid, 
your  bool5.    I  agree  to  send  $1.76 
in  Ave  days  or  return  the  book. 


ref- 


Address . 


High  School  Course 
in  Three  Years 

LEARN  in  your  own  home.    Here  is  a  thorough 
and  simpUfied  high  school  course  that  you  can 
complete  in  three  years.  Meets  college  entrance  re- 
quiremeius.    Prepared  by  leading  members  of  facul- 
ties ol  universities  and  academies. 

Study   In  Your  Own  Home 

This  course  was  prepared  especially  for  home  train- 
ing. Your  idle  evenings  can  be  spent  in  pleasant  reading  that 
will  give  yoo  a  thorongh  high  school  training. 

Writo  {nr  Rnnlrlot  t  Send  your  name  and  address  today 
V¥  rue  lOr  OOOKiei  ;  for  our  booklet  and  full  particulars. 
No  obligation.   Write  for  it  at  once  Now. 

American  School  of  Coirespondence,  DepL  P-105-A,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Handy 
Machine  of  High  Efficiency 

It  adds  and  directly  subtracts  with  speed  and  accuracy  of 
highest  priced  machines;  is  portable  and  durable;  costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake — only  $15.  It  will  pay 
you  to  put  one  on  every  desk.  Used  by  Hershey 
ChocolateCo.,  Western  ElectricCo.,  Virginia  Caro- 
lina Chemical  Co.,  etc.  Write 
for  descriptive  booklet  and  in- 
yformation  regarding  trial 
order. 

The  Ray  Subtracto-Adder  Co., 
1270  Power  BIdg.,  Richmond.  Vl. 


Tiie  Ainericaii  Magazine 


^XIinFlMX^*  '"O'"-')'        )  OLir  expenses  m  college  next  year, 

^  i  ^  Lf  L4l^  i.  O  9  [^y  vvorking  this  summer.  An  outdoor  job  awaits  you,  intro- 
ducing Woman's  HoMii  Companion,  Thi;  Amkrican  Macazine  and  Every  Week. 
among  your  friends  and   neighbors.    You  can  earn  }')25U.OO,  5^400.00  or  more. 

/''"/■  luirliriddrs,  irrilr  hi  Manager  Scholarship  Bureau,  Desk  M 


The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


381  Fourth  Avenue,  Nev^  York  City 


Ease  your  feet 

by  removing  the  cause  of  rhe  troubl 


I'oot  troubles  are  generally  due  to 
misplaeed  bones.  Fallen  arches  often 
cause  pains  in  feet,  legs,  thighs  and 
liaok.  Callouses  on  sole  are  due  to 
pressure  from  some  met  atarsal  bone. 

CaVoas  /^emoi/er  £  Arch  Ba/Mer 

gives  instant  relief  by  supporting  the  bones  in  normal  position,  with  soft  in- 
,^erts  in  pockets.  Any  adjustment,  shape  or  location  easily  mad^.  Builds  up 
fallen  arches.  Removes  pressure  on  callouses  and  they  disappear.  Kelieves  pain 
in  bunions.  No  metal— no  breaking  in  .Made  of  leather,  soft,  flexible,  featherliglit: 
feels  tine.  Ari^h  Builder  and  Callous  Remover  combined,  or  either  'separate. 
Ask  your  shoe  dealer  for  Wizards.    Guaranteed  to  relieve  or  money  refunded. 

If  i/our  feet  bother  you,  our  book  "Orlliopraxy  of  the  Foot" 
trill  help  you.    Free.  Wrile. 

WIZARD  FOOT  APPLIANCE  CO.,  1669  LOCUST  ST.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  H 


His  face  lighted  up  as  she  talked. 
"Could  1  really  help  you,  Martha.?"  he 
asked  eagerly,  "l.know  1  could  feed  the 
chickens  and  the  pig  and  the  cow,  and  I 
can  milk!  Would  that  be  helping  you 
much.?"  he  asked  wistfully. 

"Of  course,  It  would,''  she  said  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact voice;  "I  couldn't  get  along 
without  somebody  to  do  those  things  for 
nie. 

His  face  fairly  siione  at  that.  "And 
what  I  make  with  my  papers  would  help 
some,  too,  wouldn't  it.?"  he  asked  shyly. 

"I  should  say  it  would!"  Martha  said. 

Martha's  friends  were  horror-stricken, 
and  she  never  knew  how  she  found  courage 
to  go  on  in  the  face  of  their  frantic  opposi- 
tion. But  she  did,  and  one  night  she  and 
Ben  went  down  to  the  minister's  alone. 
As  they  came  away,  she  had  to  turn  her 
eyes  away  from  the  look  on  Ben's  blind 
face. 

They  moved  out  to  the  suburbs  at  once, 
where  the  house  had  already  been  rented 
and  the  cow  and  chickens  and  pig  were 
waiting  for  them.  Martha  kept  on  with 
her  teaching  as  she  had  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  Ben  kept  on  with  his  papers, 
proudly  bringing  home  each  night  what 
he  had  earned  during  the  day.  He  always 
insisted  that  she  take  what  he  brought, 
and  she  took  it.  It  was  she  who  did  the 
managing  and  planning,  and  he  who 
humbly  acquiesced.  He  leaned  on  her  as 
everybody  had  always  leaned,  and  she  was 
content  to  have  it  so.  l  hat  he  was  happy 
she  could  not  doubt  as  she  watched  him 
going  about  the  yard  singing  softly,  his 
blind  face  turned  upward. 

AND  she  was  so  happy  at  first  that  she 
did  not  think  or  care  about  the  years 
between  them.  But  after  a  time  she  no- 
ticed that  people  looked  after  them  curi- 
ously, pityingly,  and  spoke  about  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  Out  of  hearing.  She 
thought  at  first  that  it  was  because  Ben 
was  blind,  that  the  pitying  looks  were  for 
his  blindness.  But  one  day  a  woman,  w  ho 
should  have  been  her  friend,  disillusioned 
her. 

"So  people  think  I'm  his  mother!"  she 
told  herself  quiveringly,  as  she  looked  at 
her  plain  middle-aged  face  in  the  mirror. 
"And  they  are  sorry  for  him  when  they 
find  out  I'm  his  wife.  I  know  what  they 
think!  They  think  I  took  advantage  of 
him;  but  1  didn't!  He  never  asked  how 
old  1  was.  And  I've  made  him  happy! 
'I  hey  can't  say  I  haven't  done  that,  and  as 
long  as  he's  happy  nothing  el.se  matters. 
He'll  never  know  about  my  age,"  she  said 
pitifully;  "and  what  he  don't  know  won't 
hurt  him!" 

Thus  she  reasoned;  but  she  was  not 
comforted.,  for  if  withholding  the  truth  did 
not  hurt  him  it  hurt  her.  And  as  the  tie 
of  confidence  grew  clo.ser  and  closer  be- 
tween them,  this  one  thing  she  kept  from 
him  assumed  gigantic  proportions.  But 
overshadowing  the  longing  to  tell  him  the 
truth  loomed  the  fear  that  he  would  find 
it  out.  I  his  fear  grew  upon  her  .so  that  she 
kept  him  more  and  more  away  from  other 
people,  jealously  guarding  him  at  all  times 
against  learning  the  truth.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  fear  soon  grew  all-consuming, 
her  conscience  did  not  let  her  rest,  and  one 
day  it  goaded  her  into  being  half  honest 
with  him,  and  he  laughed  at  her. 

"I  never  count  the  years  or  think  of 
birthdays,"  he  said. 
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Worth-While 
Vacation 

Yellowstone 
National  Park 

Thru  Gardiner  Gateway 

Geysers 
Boiling  Springs 
Grand  Canyon  o'  the 
Yellowstone 
Cauldrons  of  Boiling  Mud 
Beautiful  Terraces 
Waterfalls 
Cascades 
All  These  and  More 


At  a  small  additional  cost  you  may  in- 
clude in  your  trip  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  and  Alaska 

Plan  Now  to  Go 
^NORTHERN  PACIFIC" 

Send  for  free  booklets 

A.  M.  CLELAND 
Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
304  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Word  of  The  Truth 

A  Theological   Education   for  One 

Dollar.  A  complete  Harmony  and  Ejcposition 
of  the  Whole  Gospel,  in  simple  words  and 
order,  conveying  its  entire  meaning.  M ay  we  send 
you  descripUon;  or,  the  hook,  postpaid,  for  $1. 
The  Truth  Publishing  Foundation,  Eufaula,  Ala. 


"But,  Ben,  I  am  older  than  you  are," 
she  told  him  fearfully. 

"Well,  is  that  any  crime?" 

"No;  but  you  ought  to  be  the  older." 

"We  are  as  old  as  we  feel,  Martha,"  he 
said  gravelj^  "and  it  doesn't  matter  which 
is  the  older  in  years,  the  man  or  the 
woman." 

"Yes;  it  does!"  she  said  passionately. 
"Yes;  it  does!"  Nevertheless,  she  felt 
comforted  for  a  time.  But  her  fears  came 
back  and  were  with  her  always,  and  her 
deception,  growing  bigger  and  bigger, 
hung  between  them,  marring  for  her  the 
otherwise  perfect  years. 

Then  came  the  hope  that  Ben  might  see. 
A  surgeon  had  come  among  them,  working 
miracles,  and  they  went  to  him.  Martha 
sat  tensely  as  the  great  man  exammed  and 
reexamined  Ben's  eyes.  He  was  smiling 
as  he  finished. 

"Is  there  any  hope?"  he  asked  in  an- 
swer to  their  eager  questions.  "There  is — 
an  operation,  a  complicated  one,  but 
one  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  will  be 
successful.  The  price?"  He  named  one 
far  lower  than  they  had  dared  to  hope  and 
yet,  at  that,  high  enough. 

"We  can  never  do  it,  Martha."  Ben 
said  wistfully  as  they  went  back  home. 

"We  will  do  it!"  she  said  firmly. 

"But,  how,  Martha?  I  don't  see  how?" 

"There's  just  one  thing  to  do,  Ben. 
We've  paid  for  the  house  and  we  can  raise 
t-nough  money  on  that." 

He  protested  against  that  with  a  little 
cry.  "No,  Martha,  not  that!  Not  your 
home  for  me!" 

"  It's  the  only  way,  Ben,"  she  said,  "and 
It  may  mean  your  sight.  I  hat,  or  tiie  hope 
of  it,  is  worth  any  sacrifice.  We'd  be 
foolish  to  let  this  chance  slip  for  the  want 
(if  a  few  hundred  dollars  that  we  can 
raise." 

As  Martha  said,  there  was  but  one  thing 
to  do,  and  she  set  about  doing  it.  She 
mortgaged  their  home  over  Ben's  protest 
and  put  the  money  in  the  bank  where  it 
could  be  drawn  out  as  needed. 

OHE  did  not  let  herself  think  what  Ben's 
regaining  his  sight  might  mean  to  her, 
until  he  had  gone  to  the  hospital  for  the 
three  weeks'  treatment  necessary  before 
the  operation  and  she  was  alone  for  the 
first  time  since  they  were  married.  Then 
she  sat  down  and  faced  it,  and  the  fears  she 
had  crowded  behind  her,  and  the  years  of 
failure  to  tell  the  truth,  had  grown  into  a 
monster  so  hideous  she  shuddered  away 
from  it. 

"He'll  never  forgive  me,"  she  said  piti- 
fully, looking  in  the  mirror  and  seeing  her- 
self as  he  would  see  her,  then  at  his  bright, 
boyish  photograph  on  the  dresser.  "He'll 
never  forgive  me!  He'll  say  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  blindness;  but  I  didn't!  I 
didn't  mean  to!  He  never  asked  my  age 
or  how  I  looked!  He  never  seemed  to  care! 
But  I  ought  to  have  told  him!  I've  known 
all  along  that  I  ought!  I  did  try  to  tell 
him  once,  and  he  wouldn't  let  me."  Then 
she  winced  as  she  remembered  that  it  was 
after  they  were  married  that  she  had  tried 
to  tell  him,  and  then  only  part  of  the  truth. 
"But  I  have  made  him  happy,"  she  de- 
fended, "and  that  ought  to  count  for 
something;  but  it  won't!  I've  tied  him  to 
a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his  mother  and 
made  a  laughing  stock  of  him,  and  he'll 
never  forgive  that!  He'll  despise  and 
leave  me,  and  I  can't  blame  him!  Well, 


License  No.  K18996 

JACKSON  TOP  CO.,  JACKSON.  MICH. 

DIVISIO.S'— NOVELTY  i  EATHER  WORKS 


Collins  For  Comfort 

Collins-System  Curtains  cost  the 
automobile-manufacturer  a  little  more, 
but  you'll  find  them  on  the  up-to-date 
progressive  cars.  Each  piece  of  the 
curtain  is  out  of  the  way — but  it's  just 
where  you  want  it,  when  j^ou  want  it. 

COLLINS  -  SYSTEM 


You  can  have  CoRins-System  Curtains  on 
any  car,  if  you  insist  on  them.  And  you'll 
be  glad,  many  a  time  this  season,  tliat  you 
did  insist.  But  look  for  the  license-tag  shown 
above— it  is  your  protection  against  substitutes. 

Jackson  Top  Company,  Jackson,  Michigan 


4U  lu  tiDc  L-;iL-li 

ketB.     Ka(;h  pull-  ul'  pige 
clear  $4    per  Jeaj'.  Ajwy 
up.    Very    little  spa 
eded  to  star  t.    Free  Bouk  expl, 
AH  t'tt. .  Dept. 


MONEY 

For  Your  Summer  Vacation 


ARE  you  planning  yet  for 
/~\  that  two  weeks  in  the 
mo\nitains  or  at  the  shore? 
Think  of  the  good  times  you  can 
have  and  of  the  difference  that 
a  little  extra  cash  will  make. 

You  can  earn  $.5.00,  $10.00,  or  $25.00 
before  hot  weather  comes  by  using  a 
few  of  your  evenings  in  introducing 
Womajm's  Home  Companion,  Thii; 
American  Mac^zine  and  Every 
Week. 

Scores  of  men  and  women — some  in 
the  city,  some  in  the  country — ai-e 
turning  leisiu'e  hours  into  cash.  Have 
you  any  to  sell?  Make  up  your  mind 
to  increase  your  bank  account  so  that 
the  vacation  expenses  wiU  not  reduce 
it  to  nothing. 

Last  June  was  a  big  month  for 
spare-time  workers.  One  man  earned 
over  $100.00.  You  have  a  chance  this 
June  to  turn  the  month  into  a  large 
sum.  WiU  you  try  it? 

Do  you  need  or  care  for  money — are 
you  interested  in  silver  and  gold  from  a 
half  dollar  up  to  a  gold  piece!  Would 
you  welcome  the  chance  to  knock  the 
high  cost  of  living  out  of  sight?    Write  to 

Chief  of  Subscription  Staff,  Desk  49 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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American  Institutions 
—  Baseball  and  B,  V,  D. 

JUST  as  Baseball  is  the  great  American 
Game,  so  B.  V.  D.  is  the  great  Ameri- 
can Underwear.  It  is  made  to  lit  the 
American  climate,  the  American  figure  and 
the  American  idea  of  personal  efficiency 
through  cool  comfort. 

In  our  own  modernly  equipped  cotton  mills  at 
Lexington,  N.  C,  the  fabric  from  which  these 
Loose  Fitting  B.  V.  D.  undergarments  are  made, 
is  produced  in  a  scientific  manner  from  selected 
cotton  to  insure  durability  in  wash  and  wear. 

In  our  own  B.  V.  D.  Factories  the  garments  are  skillfully  cut, 
strongly  stitched,  accurately  finished  — to  fit  and  be  cool  and 
comfortable  all  day  long. 

If  it  hasn't  this  Red  Woven  Label 


B.YD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE, 
It  isnt  B.V.D.  Underwear 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  50c.  the  Gar- 
ment. B.  V.  D.  Closed  Crotch  Union 
Suits  (Pat.  U.  S.  A.),  #1.00  the  Suit. 
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Tlic  Tilings  We  Hope  For,  hy  Linda  Buntyn  Willie 


II 


COME  TO 

DENVER 

The  Gateway  to 

12  National  Parks  and 
3Z  National  Monuments 

See  Denver's  New  Mountain  Parks 
and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
(Eslcs).  I  lie  most  wonderful  mountain 
scenery  m  the  world.  38  other  Short 
Scenic  Trips  by  Rail,  Auto  and 
Trolley.  I  4  one  day  trips.  Low  rates 
on  all  railroads. 

Write  Today  For 
FREE  Picture  Book 

llwt  Icll.s  where  to  go,  what  to  .-ice,  what 
It  cdslsaml  how  lo  enjoy  your  vacation 
in  ihctool  Colorado  Rockies.  Addrc.v<; 
DKNVtR  TOURIST  BUREAU 
624  17th  St..  Denver.  Colo. 


KENNEBEC 

CANOES 


LIGHT-SAFE-STAUNCH 
AND  SEAWORTHY 

Absolute  safety  is  enjoyed  tty  using  the  Kenne- 
L  bee  Sponson  Canoe  equipped  with  a  Kenne- 
bec sailing  outfit.  The  "  Sponson  "  is  unsinkable 
and  will  not  tip  over.  Especially  desirable  on  rough 
water  or  for  use  by  young  people.  Graceful  lines  are 
retained  by  building  the  sponsons  into  the  canoe. 
Write  for  free,  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many 
styles  of  canoes  and  boats,  and  all  accessories. 
K.ENMKBEC  BOAT  <fe  CANOE  CO. 
 as  K.B.  Sq..  Waterville,  Maine 


I've  iuul  more  tlian  I've  de.served,  more 
than  I  ever  hoped  for,  and  I'll  make  it  as 
easy  for  him  as  I  can.  He'll  try  to  make  it 
easy  for  me,  too.  He's  too  tender  not  to 
do  that,  no  matter  how  much  he  despises 
me.  He'll  be  sorry  for  me  after  a  time, 
too;  but  I'll  never  let  him  see  how  much  I 
care.  He  won't  come  back  home,  of 
course,"  she  quivered  at  that — "so  I'll 
have  his  things  all  ready  for  him,  but  not 
— not  until  I  have  to!"  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  but  she  did  not  cry. 
Her  despair  was  too  deep  for  that. 

She  went  to  the  hospital  every  day, 
pitifully  eager  to  make  the  most  of  every 
precious  minute  left  her.  He  was  so  happy 
over  the  hope  of  being  able  to  see  that  he 
talked  all  the  time  she  was  with  him  of  his 
plans,  of  what  he  would  do  for  her,  and  he 
did  not  notice  that  for  the  first  time  she 
did  not  enter  into  them.  She  agreed  when 
she  had  to,  but  at  other  times  she  listened 
silently,  clinging  pathetically  to  his  hand 
as  he  talked. 

Then  came  the  operation,  and  Martha 
thought  she  would  never  live  through  it. 
When  it  was  over,  they  let  her  see  him  for 
a  moment.  He  was  weak  and  white  and 
shaken,  but  his  lips  were  smiling  the  old 
brave  smile  from  beneath  the  bandages, 
and  she  went  away  quivering. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  his  eyes  to  heal, 
but  long  before  they  were  healed  Martha 
knew  that  he  would  see,  and  he  knew  it, 
and  his  young  face  was  full  of  awe  and 
gratitude  at  the  miracle. 

The  evening  before  they  were  to  remove 
the  bandages  Martha  stayed  with  him  as 
long  as  they  would  let  her,  holding  his 
fingers  silently.  When  they  told  her  it 
was  time  to  go,  she  kissed  Inni  quietly, 
then  went  home. 

OHE  spent  that  night  sitting  in  the  dark 
^  ^  by  the  window,  her  hands  lying  in  hei 
lap.  She  did  not  have  to  light.  She  had 
done  that,  and  won.  She  knew  just  what 
she  would  tell  hini,  and  that  she  would  not 
let  anything  he  might  in  his  pity  say  move 
her.  It  was  ended,  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, and  the  last  page,  but  one,  was 
turned.  She  shrank  a  little,  though,  at  the 
thought  of  tiie  turning  of  that  last  page. 

1  he  next  morning  she  got  ready  to  go  to 
the  hospital.  She  had  already  packed  his 
things,  and  his  trunk  stood  strapped  and 
locked  in  the  bedroom. 

At  the  hospital  she  listened  as  the  doc- 
tor talked  to  her,  and  quietly  took  the  list 
of  written  directions  he  gave  her.  Then 
she  went  to  Ben.  She  had  asked  just  one 
thing — that  she  be  alone  with  him  when 
the  bandages  were  removed. 

She  found  him  waiting  quietly,  his  face 
looking  as  though  he  was  about  to  enter 
the  holy  of  holies.  The  light  in  the  room 
had  already  been  adjusted,  so  there  was 
nothing  for  her  to  do  but  remove  the  band- 
ages. She  did  not  kiss  him.  She  felt  that 
she  could  not;  but  when  he  felt  her  fingers 
at  the  bandages  ready  to  untie  them,  he 
stopped  her  and  drew  her  around  in  front 
of  him. 

"Martha,  aren't  you  going  to  kiss  me 
first?  You  haven't  ever  forgotten  it  be- 
fore," he  said  reproachfully. 

Martha  caught  her  breath,  then  kissed 
him,  her  poor  lips  quivering  against  his; 
then,  eager  to  have  it  over,  her  hands 
went  to  the  bandages  over  his  eyes  again. 
But  he  stopped  her  the  second  time  and 
pulled  her  back  in  front  of  him. 
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Train  for  This 
Big  Job 

By  Mail      At  Home 

Give  yourself  a  chance  to  "get  ahead"— to  bet- 
ter your  position  in  the  world.  The  LaSalle  Home 
Stady  Course  in  Higher  Accountancy  will  prepare 
yoa  for  a  permanent  position  in  a  new  profession 
—for  a  position  that  needs  you— wants  you. 

Just  think  of  it!  There  are  only  2.000  Certified 
Public  Accountants  in  America.  ^  Yet  there  are 
over  half  a  million  firms  that  require  the  services 
of  Expert  Accountants.  The  field  is  truly  unlim* 
ited;  the  demand  many  times  greater  than  the 
Bupply;  the  salary  far  in  excess  of  that  earned 
in  other  fields.  With  these  facts  before  yoa,  you 
cannot  afford  to  hold  back. 


Be  An  Expert 
ACCOUNTANT 

At  .$3,000  to  $10,000  a  Year 


With  our  training,  yon  can  readily  quah'fy  for 
the  position  of  Auditor,  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant, Expert  Accountant— be  an  important  factor 
ia  toe  conduct  of  any  business. 

Small  Cost — Easy  Terms 

Our  course  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
William  Arthur  Chase,  Ex-Secretary,  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Accountancy,  and  other  experts 
who  rank  among  the  highest.  We  prepare  you 
from  the  ground  up — at  small  cost  and  on  easy 
terms.  Provide  complete  and  comprehensive 
training  according  to  your  individual  needs,  from 
the  simplest  bookkeeping  principles  to  the  most 
advanced  accounting  problems.  We  will  give 
you  whatever  training,  instruction  or  review  on 
the  subject  of  bookkeeping  you  may  personally 
need— and  without  any  extra  expense  to  you. 

The  LaSalle  Guarantee 

Wo  give  yoo  a  wriltcn  eoarantco  that  shoijli) 
ynn  fan  to  paPFi  Ih©  Cert,ifie»^  Public  Arrotjniant  *?i 
pxnmination  hrld  In  sny  state,  wo  will  eivg 
yon  Rpfcial  inBtmctjon  and  helo—without  addi- 
tional rharBi^  until  yoo  do  DaBS.  We  furthpr 
apren  to  refund  entire  amount  of  tuition  scpord- 
inz  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  it  dissatisfied  upon 
completion  of  course. 

Our  bie  free  book  tells  the  whole  story.  Ev 
plains  state  examinations,  reerulations,  salaries 
paid  expert  accountants,  etc.— also  (rives  complete 
information  reearding  the  course.  Take  the  first 
step  toward  (treater  success  by  mailing  the  cou- 
pon NOW— today. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY. 
Dept.  633-H  Chicago.  III. 

"TheWorld's  Greatest  Extension  University"  , 


i 


Fi-ee  Book  Coupon 


'  LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  I 

IDept.  633-H,  Chicago,  111.  . 

**T/ie  Worht^s  Greatest  Extension  University^*  I 

I Send  at  once,  wilhout  cost  or  obligation  to  me, 

your  valuable  book  of  accountinB  facts  and  full  de-  I 

tails  of  your  coiu^e  in  Higher  Aecountaiicv:  also  ad-  ■ 

I vise  me  about  Special  Reduced  Rate  anil  Convcn-  ■ 

icnt^Payment  plan.  | 

I  Name   | 

I  Street  and  No   | 

I  City  State   | 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


Drive  and  demonstrate  the  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  it  out  of 

your  commissions  on  saleo.  My  agents  are  making  money.  Ship- 
Rve-Pass.,  34.7  H.P.  ^   i  32x3..  tires    Bus"?  c/rl"' guSr': 

anteed   or  money 

Write  at  once  for 
my  48-paKC  cata- 
log and  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  3. 
H.  Bush,  Pres. 
Dept.  699. 


_  _    J.  Wheelbase 
Derco  Ignition— Elect.  Stg.  &  Ltg. 

Bl'SH    aiOTOR  roilIH"VY.   Bush  leiiip 


Cleair'yburThroa-t 


with  ^ 


Ouick  Relief  (or  Husky,  Hoarse,  Tickling  Throats 
25c  at  al)  Drug  Stores.    Sample  for  Iwo-cenI  stamp. 
Frederick  Steaims  &  Company,  Detroit.  U.  S.  A. 
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New  England 

The  Vacation  Land 


MT.  DESERT 

on  the  Maine  Coast 

Island  of  marvels — moun- 
tains, lakes,  woods,  ocean, 
all  together.  One  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  world. 

Yachting  and  all  summer 
sports  of  the  highest  type. 

Famous  intellectual,  art- 
istic and  social  life. 

BAR  HARBOR 

Northeast,  Southwest  and 
Seal  Harbors. 

Through  train  service 
from  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York. 
Send  for  Booklet  G. 


4i«  —JS^i'^ 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

of  New  Hampshire 

Mile- high  mountains,  hun- 
dred mile  views,  golf  near  the 
clouds,  every  summer  sport,  glo- 
rious air,  delightful  social  life. 

Superb  hotels,  comfortable 
boarding  houses. 

Through  train  service  from 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 

Send  for  Booklet  C. 


VACATION  BOOKS 

Complete  information  about 
the  best  hotels,  boarding  houses, 
camps  in  White  Mountains, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  Lakes  and  Woods, 
Berkshire  Hills,  Cape  Cod, 
Marthas  Vineyard;  Nantucket, 
Narragansett  Bay,  Casco  Bay, 
Penobscot  Bay,  Mt.  Desert, 
Bar  Harbor. 


Wanted — Another  Ostermoor 


"Somewhere  in  this  happy  land,"  as  De  Wolf  Hopper  used 
to  say  in  his  immortal  "Casey,"  there  is  another  Oster- 
moor. 

Not  necessarily  another  mattress.  In  this  case  "Oster- 
moor"stand6  for  a  lot  of  other  things,  at  i)resent  unknown, 
which  might  be  made  equally  famous  by  Magazine  Adver- 
tising. 

Once  there  was  no  nationally  known  soap.  Now,  probably 
folks  buy  by  brand  name  more  soap  than  any  other  house- 
hold article. 

Not  yo  long  ago  very  few  housewives  thought  of  using 
canned  soups.  Soup  could  be  made  so  easily  at  home. 
Vet  the  sale  of  canned  soups,  advertised  extensively  in 
magazines,  increased  204%  from  1909  to  1914. 
There's  nothing  so  constantly  worn  and  so  frequently 
worn  out  as  shoes,  and  yet  for  this  country  of  something 
like  2.s,ooo.ooo  families  tiierc  are  mighty  few  shoes  adver- 
tised. 

True  of  canjied  vegetables  and  fruits,  too,  and  yet  the  tend- 


ency in  housekeeping  is  surely  toward  ready -prepared 
dishes.  Can  you  think  of  a  brand  name  for  tomatoes? 
You  can't  name,  right  off  hand,  a  brand  of  canned  salmon, 
can  you?  Chances  are  you  just  ask  for  a  "can  of  salmon." 
-  Also  you  might  eat  more  salmon  if  you  were  sufficiently 
urged. 

One  would  think  that  the  Life  Insurance  companies,  since 
their  market  is  so  universal,  would  constantly  drive  home 
in  Magazine  Advertising  the  protective  value  of  life  insur- 
ance, and  pave  the  way  for  their  agents.  It  would  speed 
tip  the  writing  of  life  insurance,  make  life  insurance  really 
popular,  and  increase  the  incomes  of  thousands  of  agents. 

.\  former  big  concern  would  give  a  lot  of  money  if  it 

could  find  a  way  out  of  its  failing  business.  It  has  had  all 
kinds  of  insurance,  except  Magazine  Advertising. 
Mr.  Manufacturer,  tlunk,  Ihink  over  your  line.  Is  there 
not  something  in  it  which  could  be  made  a  specialty — thi- 
leader?  Do  enough  people  use  it  to  make  it  a  safe  bet  that 
a  million  might?  Offer  it  to  tiiem  through  Magazine  .Ad- 
\  ertising.  Will  you  talk  it  over  with  us? 


NATIONAL  PERIODICAL  ASSOCIATION 

(FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS  THE  QUOIN  CLUB) 
FIFTH  AVENUE  BUILDING       NEW  YORK  CITY 


.1  inerican  Magazii 
Ci-ntury 

Christian  Herald 
ColUrrs  Weekly 
Continent 
Costiietpnlitan 
Caumrv  Life 
Countryside  Ma^a 
liiery  Week 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Garden  M ogasine 
Cood  Honsekrepmt 
Harper's  Bazar 
Harper's  Magazine 
Hearst's 

House  and  Garden 

Independent 

.r.idge 

Uslir's  Weetly 


Liter arv  Digest 

McCali's 

Metropolitan 

ALotlter's  Magazine 

National  Geographic 

Oatlooh 

Po'Pular 

Red  Cross  Magazine 
Revtetv  of  RreieiL's 
.SI.  Nicholas 


Somettiing-To-Do 
Sunset 

To-day,'s  Housewife 
Vanity  Fair 
Vogue 

Woiiian's  Home  Con 
World's  Work 


"Why  in  such  a  hurry?"  he  asked, 
laughing  softly.  "I  want  to  see  you  once 
more  before  they  come  off." 

His  hands  went  to  her  face,  moving 
tenderly  over  every  line;  then  they  moved 
down  to  her  throat,  that  was  swelling  until 
it  felt  as  though  it  would  burst.  They  lin- 
gered there  a  moment  caressingly,  then 
moved  on  down  to  where  her  heart  was 
straining  almost  beyond  endurance. 

"Don't!" — her  voice  was  breaking. 
"Please — let  me  go!  I — I  want  to  get  it 
over  with!" 

His  hands  went  to  her  shoulders  then 
and  held  her  firmly.  "Martha," — there 
was  something  in  his  voice  she  had  never 
heard  before,  something  tender  and  pro- 
tecting beyond  words — "  before  they  come 
off  I  want  to  tell  you  I've  known  all  the 
time  what  you  thmk  I'm  going  to  find  out 
now.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  the  blind 
always  know.  I  didn't  know,  though,  uu- 
ti!  recently,  that  you  cared  like  this" — lie 
put  a  tender  hand  over  her  laboring  heart. 
"I  know,  too,  the  foolish  things  you  were 
going  to  say,  and,  wife,  that  hurts  a  little 
after  all  these  years — that  you  could  think 
that  a  few  years  one  way  or  the  other  could 
make  any  difference  between  vs.  Come 
here!"  he  said  suddenly,  and  Martha 
obeyed,  for  again  there  was  that  in  his 
voice  she  had  never  heard  there — the  man 
tone — the  voice  of  the  male  of  the  species. 
Heretofore  he  had  asked  her  and  waited 
for  her,  now  he  commanded  and  she  went. 

He  held  her  against  him  with  one  arm, 
her  face  hidden. 

"Now  look  at  me!" 

And  she  looked.  His  bandages  were  off 
and  he  was  looking  down  at  her  with  see- 
ing eyes.  And  suddenly  she  began  to 
tremble,  for  in  them  she  saw  no  disap- 
pointment, but  everything  she  had  ever 
hoped  for,  every  dream  she  had  ever  had 
— the  look  of  the  man  for  his  woman. 


"Two-bit  seats"  is  a  love  story 
which  will  appear  in  the  July  number, 
by  Gladys  E.  Johnson,  a  new  writer, 
as  was  the  story  you  have  just  finished 
reading.  "The  American  Magazine" 
welcomes  new  writers. 


"Middle  Western 
Apathy" 

{Continued  from  page  J2) 

neutrality,  in  case  Germany  violated  that 
neutrality,  as  Germany  did  violate  it. 
(Some  of  the  midland  papers  assisted  in 
the  muddling  of  our  slightly-less-than-av- 
erage  mind  on  this  point.  These  papers, 
being  "neutral,"  agreed  that  Belgium  had 
"violated  her  own  neutrality  by  extensive 
secret  agreements  with  England,"  but 
they  carefully  refrained  from  giving  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  "extensive  secret 
agreements."  Papers  of  this  sort  were 
"conservative;"  they  didn't  want  to  get 
the  people  "inflamed.") 

Germany's  two  explanations  of  subma- 
rine warfare  were  these:  (r)  "We  shall 
soon  decide  to  starve  England  by  a  sub- 
marine campaign.  We  shall  surround  the 


